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THE MOBBIES. 


A MINING TALE. 


“What are the mobbies?” Many people would 
leave you in suspense till about the end of the 
story: but, to prevent this, I will inform you that 
the mobbies are formed of a strong strap about a 
yard long, with a buckle at the end, to which is at- 
tached a chain of about the same length, terminat- 
ing in a hook. 

“Well, Iam as wise as I was before,” I think I 
hear some of you exclaim. 

But don’t be impatient, young friends; their use 
will appear in good time. So much for a preface. 

One day, passing through Bilston, a very black, 
dirty town near Wolverhampton, Eng., I was 
driven by a heavy but altogether unexpected storm 
to take refuge in a mean but tolerably decent inn. 
I walked into the bar, which served also for parlor 
and kitchen. An elderly man, comfortably, though 
rather roughly dressed, was speaking. 

“Never you do it again, lad; it’s about the most 
dangerous game you can play. You chaps may 
think little or nothing of it, but there is always 
plenty of danger in a pit which no one can help, 
without going and running your head into it for the 
purpose. But perhaps if I just tell ye summut as 
happened to me, it will have more effect than an 
hour’s lecturing.” 

The boy may have been seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. He was evidently in the habit of 
working ; but, as it was Monday, and there was no 


work being done at his mining pit, his skin was as 


fair and his face as clean as yours, young reader. 

“Well, grandfather, let’s hear it,” said the young 
man. 

“I hope you will have no objection to my listen- 
ing?” I interposed. 

“Q, no, sir, not a bit, if you care to,” said the 
old man whom I had addressed, “though I am 
afraid what I have to say will be hardly worth your 
Well, about the year 1814, when I was 
about sixteen years old, I was at work in a thick 
coal-pit, driving a horse. My duty was to drive 
the horse that drew the skips full of coal from the 
place where the men had filled them to the bottom 
of the shaft, and the empty ones back again. 
Sometimes the skip would get off the iron rails on 
which it ran, and to help me in getting it on again 
Lused the mobbies (the strap of which went round 
the loins.) By fastening the hook to the skip, and 
by heaving with all my might, I could easily lift it 
on again. 

“There were three or four other lads in the pit 
about my own age, and we used to try the trick 
you were speaking of, Jack—that. is, when a skip 
was just started to ascend the shaft, sometimes one 
sometimes another of us would catch hold of an 
iron bar which went across the bottom of it and try 
who would venture to be drawn highest up the shaft 
and then drop. A chap called Bill Whitehouse had 
gone up higher than any of us had been before that 
morning. It was my turn; so, determining not to 
be beaten, I caught hold of the bar, and up went 
the skip. 

“The skips are hooked on to a chain or rope, 
Which is raised or lowered by an engine commonly 
called a ‘whimsey.” When the mines are not deep 
this work is done by a gin (almost the only good 
Work gin does) or capstan, worked by a horse. Our 
pit was far too deep for anything in the gin way ; 
it was worked by an engine of 70-horse power, 
which made the skips rattle up the shaft like shots. 
This time I think it must have started faster than 
usual, for, almost before I had begun to think of 
such a thing, I heard them calling out below, 

“‘Drop! drop! or you will be killed !’ 

“L looked down, and, twice as far off as I had ex- 
Pected, I saw the candles. I was frightened, and 
held on to my bar. The right moment had passed. 

















—I could not possibly hold on much longer. I! placed between the iron and stone, which might be | you come in ?” 





THE RIDE ON THE RIVER. 


thought in less than a moment of the many crimes | supposed to prevent the effect; as glass, fire, wa- 
I had committed—of all the wickedness 1 had been ter, men, and animals, with every metal except | pair of green glasses, stepped out. 


led into by others, and which I, in my turn, had | iron. It was discovered that in two loadstones the | 
led others into—of all the drinking in which we | two poles of the same (northern and southern) re- | 
lads indulged, and the swearing to which we gave | pulsed and seemed to fly from each other. It was | Billy. 


way. I believe I almost breathed a prayer in that 


moment; but suddenly an idea shot across my | might be in the iron as well as in the loadstone, as | 


brain—the mobbies! With the grasp of despair I 
clung to the bar with my right hand, seized the 


|therefore concluded that the power of attraction 


_they seemed to attract each other equally. 
| In order to be convinced of the truth of this ex- 


| property, a five dollar gold piece, the birthday gift 
jof his Aunt Betsey. ~ 

Billy turned it over and over, and stroked it, and 
| then thrust it into his jacket pocket. “Yes, I'll do 
| it,” he said, at the same time smoothing out a bit 
| of crumpled newspaper, which I have reason to 
| know contained this queer advertisement : 


} GREAT CURIOSITY. 


|. A pair of real Swartow fowls, just imported. They 
| have no tails, and their legs are covered with inverted 
| feathers. 


PricE—Five dollars. Cheap as dirt. Call on 


| SAMUEL SHARP, 
No. 9 Cheatem Street. 
| “That’s the kind,” exclaimed Billy, exultingly. 
| “They'll beat Bob’s out and out.” Cock-a-doodle- 
| doo came from the hen-coop over the way. 
| “Crow away,” shouted Billy, “we'll show a game 
' worth two of that, in a day or two.” : 
I will not stop to tell you how the clever Billy 
|carried his point at breakfast-time, and how the 
| hen-coop was devoted by promise to his proposed 
purchase. It may seem strange to you, but you 
{must remember that the hen fever was a stern 
reality. 
| Billy started for the Swartow fowls. He crept 
| down a back alley, lest Bob might suspect him, and 
| had the good fortune to be the first morning cus- 
|tomer. Rather a humble abode, thought he, for 
such illustrious birds, as he found himself knock- 
ing at an unpainted, shabby cottage. 
A slip-shod girl came to the door. “Is here 
where the Swartow fowls are ?” asked Billy. 
“Yees,” said the girl. “I reckon ’tis. 
| that dad had brought over the other day. 


Them 
Won't 


Just then a tall man, with a sharp nose and a 


“What do you want, my little fellow ?” he asked. 
“Have you some real, imported fowls?” asked 


“Do you want to buy ?” said the man. 

“Yes,” answered Billy, as innocent as a lamb. 
| He had not learned then how to drive a bargain. 

| “Got any money?” asked the man. Billy 


chain in my left, and gave a convulsive spring up-| periment, it is only necessary to hang a loadstone | showed his gold piece. Mr. Sharp, for he it was, 


wards. A faint click, and I was saved! 
hooked the strap round my waist on to the bar, 
and was safely supported by my middle. 

“I don’t know what next took place. The first 
thing I was conscious of was lying in a little bed in 
a hovel at the pit’s mouth, and about half-a-dozen 
men standing round me. I did not recover the 
shock to my nerves for some weeks, and the im- 
pression on my mind was still moreflasting. From 
that time I left off all the wickedness in which I 
had delighted before. I became steady, saved 
money, and am now, thank God, comfortably pro- 
vided for in my old age.” 

“Thank you,” said I; “very much obliged to 
you; but does this sort of thing ever happen 
now ?” 

“O dear, yes, sir. I am sorry to say almost 
every year we hear of deaths from it. Now I hope 
this will be a warning to you, Jack.” 

“All right, grandfather ; I’ll never do it again.” 

“Good day, sir.” 

“Good day.” 

And he went his way and I went mine. I never 
saw either of them again; but the story still re- 
mains in my head, and I have put it down as near 
as I can remember. 
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THE LOADSTONE. 

The two properties of attracting iron and point- 
ing towards the north are communicated to iron by 
rubbing it against the loadstone. This discovery 
introduced the magnetic needle or compass, so in- 


| dispensably necessary to navigators in long voy- 


Invain I cried ‘Short! shaw-ert !’—which means | ages. 


ose down—my voice was lost in the rattling of 


These virtues in the loadstone have prompted 


the chain and the clattering of the engine, &c. All| naturalists to examine it further, with the hope not 


¥as dark as pitch. The skip was bumping from 
tide to side of the shaft, and large pieces of coal 


, only of finding the cause of such surprising effects, 
| but also of discovering new properties in the stone. 


me continually falling within a foot of my head, | They are more fortunate in the latter respect than 
or the skip was filled with coal. I clung to my | in the former. It was observed that the loadstone 


at like grim death, which, in its most horrible 


form, awaited me in the dark abyss now yawning 
at my feet. 

“I had ascended nearly half the distance, about 
one hundred yards, when I felt my grasp relaxing 


does not at all times, and in all places, point di- 
rectly to the north; but that it sometimes inclines 
a little to the east, and sometimes to the west. It 
was remarked that its attractive powers were al- 
ways equally strong, though “some bodies were 


I had} 


on one end of the beam of a pair of scales, and put 
an equal weight at the other end, and when the 
loadstone is balanced, and not in motion, to place 
a piece of iron under it; the loadstone will imme- 
diately be drawn down by the iron, and the other 
weight will fly up. If their situation be reversed, 
the loadstone will attract the iron in the same man- 
ner. 
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BILLY’S SPECULATION. 


Have you not all heard of the “hen fever,” which 
| swept over the land a dozen years ago, and searched 
out the weakest spot in many a wise man’s brain ; 
when to talk learnedly of Shanghaes, Cochin- 
Chinas, and Bantams, was as much of an accom- 
plishment as to speak the French tongue, and a 
man with a chanticleer’s tail sticking out from un- 
der his arm, was no more of a sight than a man 
now-a-days with a feather in his cap ? 

How many men were extremely silly about that 
time! And here let me tell you, boys, that for all 
your boasted superiority over your dear, tender, 
weaker-minded little sisters, when a man sets to 
work in earnest to make a fool of himself, he does 
it by the wholesale ; he is pretty apt to put in the 
shade the weakest-minded of all weak-minded 
women. 

Women didn’t have the “hen fever ;” but hosts 
of men did, and some boys likewise. I knew a lad 
who had it most severely. Billy Jenness was his 
name,—a cute, bright, lithe little fellow, who has 
now grown up into a stalwart man. 

The mania was at its height, and Billy had been 
greatly exercised for some time on the hen ques- 
tion. There was Bob Long over the way, who had 
a real Shanghae cockerel and a pullet. The cock- 
erel crowed like a brave one, and the pullet laid al- 
most golden eggs. Bob only paid five dollars for 
them both, and he was going to reap a rich har- 
vest, when the eggs hatched. 

“I can’t stand it,” said Billy, one morning, jump- 
ing out of bed, awakened by a lusty cock-a-doodle- 
doo from over the way. “I must have one of the 
real kind before night,—I can make such a heap of 
money.” Then he went to a drawer and took out 
a little port-monnaie, which held his only personal 








| clutched it nervously, and wiped his lips with the 
| back of his left hand. 

“Come round this way,” he said, “and I will 
show you a sight that'll make your eyes stick out.” 
The girl giggled, but her father boxed her ears. 

A very humble place for real fowls, thought Billy 
again, as he followed Mr. Sharp into aJshabbylit- 
tle coop made of slabs, But the fowls—there was 
surely no sham about them. There they were, fat 
as butter, with inverted feathers on their legs, and 
no tails. Billy’s eyes did stick out. 

“Got anything to put ’em in?” asked the man. 

Billy hadn’t. 

“Got any money to buy a box with?” 

Billy had just a quarter, which he was saving for 
the missionary box. 
| “That'll do,” said the man, and forthwith pro- 
|ceeded to nail the fowls up in an old glass box, 

which the girl brought from the house. 

‘Billy got his fowls home and well established in 
ithe henery before dinner, though hardly anything 

was good enough, or clean enough, to serve their 

| royal Swartow highnesses. Billy, too, was for a few 
| days the lion of the neighborhood. He put Bob 
| all in the shade. 

To be sure, Mr. Swartow was not nearly as large, 
and did not crow nearly as loud as Mr. Shanghae ; 
|but then, didn’t his feathers grow upside down, 
and wasn’t he minus a tail ? 

One serious drawback, also, Billy had. While 
Bob’s pullet bid fair to be the mother of many 
chickens, Mrs. Swartow had a most vulgar habit 
of eating her new laid eggs, despite most liberal 
allowances of lime and charred bones. 

“This will never do,” exclaimed Billy, one morn- 
ing, this time awakened by the combined cock-a- 
doodle-doo of Mr. Swartow and Mr. Shanghae. 
“I shall never grow rich at this rate.” So creeping 
quietly down-stairs, so as not to awaken the house- 
hold, Billy went out to his hen-coop, and intro- 
duced himself to his proteges as a gentleman-in- 
waiting for a new laid egg. ; 

Of course, before the treasure was available, 
Billy had a fine chance to study natural history ; 
and during the forenoon he made several wonder- 
ful discoveries, not the least of which was this fact, 
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that both Mr. and Mrs. Swartow began to show “Because formerly women were prohibited from| You should learn to be calm and patient under all| the worm might be seen in the very heart of the tt 
unmistakable signs of tail feathers’; and, moreover, | marrying until they had spun a regular set of bed| difficulties. Recollect what I told you last night, | once noble trunk. . : a 
oy w ¢ , > i iri ¢ . ‘ * : : . ss . ” i 7 
they were gradually shedding their inverted plum-| furniture; and till their marriage, were called spin-| —Nothing can happen without Divine permission. | 1 “Ah } — on hy —. “let us Agu a Bi 
ages ; - : s ‘ ; lesson from that dead tree. How many, who once - 
Billy forgot his egg in his éhagzin, and went into sters. The term contiones to this day in English le There, already the cloud is breaking. Look at the | promised fair for usefulness in the scald ena = W . 
the house, gal documents. rainbow—the arc of promise—how it reminds us| church, have been ruined by a single sin!” we 
“Father,” said he meekly, after dinner, “I don’t “The term is inappropriate now, unless you| of the goodness of God, who doeth all things well.” | oe aed 
think I shall have anything more to do with the | mean street yarn,” cried Edward, in spite of Susie’s The boat in due time reached the bank, and sie and ¢ 
a hed his fath threatening gesture. Mary, amid smiles and tears, saw herself once more A COWAEBD UNMASKED. is bo 
“Sol ” exclaimed Billy ser “Not more so than the terms Spear side and| gliding rapidly towards her aunt’s, which lay in the; Cowards often boast of possessing bravery; tice, 
“©,” said his father. “You don’t mean to say Spindle side. These were used in Alfred’s will to} distance. courageous men seldom think enough of their cour. _ 
that your feathers are growing the other way ?” indicate the male and female line.” “There, Mary,” remarked Eddy, “there’s an-| age to speak of it. A Scottish newspaper gives an hl 
Billy blushed, and stared at his father. All at} “I submit. Men now use revolvers, women} other lesson for you, that I hope you'll not soon amusing description of the manner a boast@il coy. give | 
once the truth burst upon him. “Then you knew | knitting needles for poor soldiers.” forget.” | ard was shorn of his “lion’s skin” by his wife, wh 
- was ee all the while, father? Why did you| | wy uy go the ladies justice at last, just as all teas decidedly his better half stein 
et me do it?” : : | ‘ 
“For this reason, my son,” said Mr. Jenness. | Your sex will do when more properly educated.” | A gentleman who figures in one of our volunteer 
“I would rather have you bitten at fifteen than “That curious custom continued later than you SCRAPS FOR YOUTH | corps, and who is in the habit of boasting of hig ben 
ai -— to the tune of five dollars than five|}are aware. Your grandmothers ‘spun and wove * | courage and valor as a soldier, was rather taken whiek 
thousand. Let this be a lesson to you. Slow] blankets. coverl orn i | down a peg the other night. His h ich i ut 
; re ee . ts, carpets, all the flannel worn in peg " ght. His house, which ig exc 
gains are the surest, and-a bird in the hand is the fe ‘ly a * ra ~ tin dete dae THE UNLUCKY IMITATOR. ;not a hundred miles from Glasgow, is in a some. 
worth two in the bush. e family, the linen towels, ta e clot #, checkec Of Washington you all have heard, | what lonely and sequestered situation, just such a - 
Billy has never speculated since.—Schoolmate, | @prons and dresses, and considered it quite a dis- mi... vaee he was a youth, place as might make one feel a little wary to tray. ant 
grace to marry before they had accumulated a good ‘ee wsored ee | erse after nightfall, Having occasion to pay some = 
— —— supply of all these articles by their own industry. ici dice a : |rent to his landlord lately, before starting on his his lit 
During the Revolutionary war they did this from With Sere ey ener, Ds ban aq mp +“ to Bo of father 
THE FAMILY. patriotic motives, besides doing all the farm work. Me did nat, Mie a wicked boy, | and vobhied he deliien, daben me bole The t 
Idleness, from King Solomon’s time down to the = tell » lie to match it. | be a serious matter if he should lose the a = 
Ses the Grageniee. reign of King Gotton, was considered far from rep- ‘2 ~ bg nyt aa liners The man stated in reply that he had now some ex. father 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE utable, certainly not genteel. A curious list of Might also win his father’s praise, ” perience in the army, had been thoroughly drilled, into | 
“I had leted tk al é h words might be collected from the conversation of nd get into the papers. cake ong a poe him ms used | 
ad not completed my talk about names when i ; : , ‘ with any two assailants whe 
I closed our last per ” Miss Ray began ae — in, Th oe = doin r mischief, pk ora en might present themeelves. eo 
= : » s y *! wove in a 1,’ they would say of an uncouth, coarse dit Gales tae So, fearless of results, he placed the money in his ‘le 
You will remember that you alluded to the ter- person. A 1 was'the coarsest reed used in a loom; Turedd on poeta pray. pocket, and started for the landlord’s to pay the ~ 
mination, son, as quite common in English names ; the threads of the warp passed through it. Cloth Pare + . rent. His wife, however, who is rather a strong. oe 
it is also used, either as a prefix or suffix, in many | oven in a 1 was like the woman, coarse and ugly. Wes teas rey ns od minded woman, had some doubts as to the courage one 1 
other languages. In the Bible there ar in- é nt For when be eried, your tree T° of her liege lord, and determined to put it to th i 
Buag K there are many ‘I feel as if my web was out,’ indicated a state Wis thther aut. a'toies tree I've cut, test. S oe Sead th sell the Ra om himse 
stances of its use. Benjamin was beautifully | o¢ sfacti A web of fifty yards of fl is father cut a twig, sirs. est. Scarcely had he crossed the threshold when ever a 
St ee ‘ , : great satisfaction. web 0 y yards oi Han- Th ‘ : she donned the male attire—overcoat, hat, &— 
called by his father, ‘son of my right hand. Ben | pel required long hours of heavy labor; you can on Ga ones and, armed with an implement indispensable in pr 
means son. In the New Testament, Christ calls | tell how heavy when you hear one say, ‘Many a Resolved it did riot pay, to itch domestic culinary matters, usually called pot-stick, singul 
Simon Peter, Simon Barjona. Bar is a Syriac|sime have I cried half the night with pain in m For fame,—and get a spanking. sallied forth to try the mettle of the brave volun. doors 
we : s ty os : aaa P ay Boston Recorder. |teer. Crossing a field with great celerity, sh 
” _ meaning son. Son of Jona, or Jonas. shoulder after doing my daily stint of weaving.’ «0 seached the send by: which her ae - 7 ow of ner 
“Did our Saviour speak Hebrew ?” asked Susan. | ; P shor i age f ; ion, : me air, 8¢ 
: L ; )f a person who had little taste, or style, either in took a suitable position, and , awai i : 
“No, dear, the Syriac or Aramean language was | he manners, they would scale: “Dia you he fol a ae ene approach. eo teen pear yee Re —— get ou 
the language our Saviour spoke. This language | .vor see such a home-made body?’ Dear, domes- T e following oo from the letter of a|were soon at hand. At the proper moment te tee 
was spoken in Hezekiah’s time in many of the|‘:, jome-made bodies, ma: yA the sano chaplain in one of our regiments. He says: sprang from her place of retreat, and, boldly con. Wh 
eountries around Judea; it is allied to the Hebrew oe 1 Willine to toil A day and groan ane “You remember that in my account of the battle gp. - at the came time raised the pot-stick. in sig 
and the Chaldee, and resembles the last. When - + dhe a y ~¢ of K I spoke of an old meeting-house, upon | 1° MY “ip. a > be a Sone: fascomt horse 
icine ‘i t Hezekiah’ b ' rheumatism all night, rather than wear imported} which we emerged from the wood and from under | ®" cried, “Parley! parley ! father 
sMadshaken was railing at Mezeklan's ambassacors | finery or imported chains. Let every American| a sharp musketry fire. As soon as we reached “Your money, or your life!” roared the brave ith | 
in Hebrew, they respectfully asked him t k 7 : r : gtrcie i and |w ith the voice of =o 
in this Sy Aig Bi ; 4 es rw © speak | now possess the same spirit, nor yield to doubt, had passed the meeting-house, in our advance, it be hte che MP? relotn peng ll fri bay 
in this Syrian tongue, that the Jews might not un-| 15. harbor a cowardly fear, and all chains shall be became a hospital. I went in to see if any of our Mercy: mercy" rejoined our gallant friend; J store, 
derstand him.” brok F nag aye men were there. There were dead and dying| tthe same time, considering submission the best J the bc 
“J will remember that,” remarked Edward, ay 2 rebels lying on the floor. There were strangers = valor, = me epey a the purse contain Ji cars, 
thoughtfully Mrs. P. P. Bonyey. | from other loyal regiments. I went from one to |!"§ the money, thanktu" to escape with his life. | father 
lle y- ’ d ; : “ee another—turning up the faces of the dead in search|, Leaving the scene of action, the woman burried J bedier 
Susie, you can recall an instance in which this of friends, and saying a word or two to the dying home, and was soon seated at her own fireside, 
suffix, son, occurs in Norwegian.” LOVE OF NATURE. if they were still conscious. I noticed one pale, About an hour and a half after her arrival her hus 
“Me? 1?” asked Susie, with open eyes. There is a gentler element, and man slender boy, dying in extreme agony, over whom —_ — + a eeribe. T os a plight as 
“Sue does not look as if she understood either yo | party ‘living ere eg er a. officer hy - ae 8 = oe e do something iol gta nd dion euhibues i. had m Simei De 
Norwegian or English.” - yeren—tind this us hemnen happiness ! when lodins ee ee — edie daubed all over with mud. TOWS 0 
‘ roe cortal ; mi t t and its evi rit ’ ; ; y a To = 
“But you certainly remember Aunt Emily’s|} J the brond book of nature, ’Tis to have whom had not yet received surgical attention, the “What's trae with you?” inquired his wife. race o} 
nurse maid.” Attentive and believing faculties ; officer lifted up his head and asked: ‘Is there here a eyed 2 have been — and nearly mu- br on 
“O! yes, and how I lov ‘ , 'o go abroad rejoicing in the joy achaplain that can pray with and for this dying | 4¢?e4,” he said, in a very pitiful tone. and su 
eas’ ee oe " oved to make her repeat} Of peautiful and well created things ; boy ra Pray y"8| «Did you not say that you would be able for any [ime out of 
er long Norwegian name,—Annie Ingleborg| To love the voice of waters, and the sheen . two highway yg 
Tusefen Svenson, though I f I t li Of silver fountains leaping to the sea; “I turned back instantly. The poor boy was ve 8 my aes — 
Niet. Sate 8 a — em spell it) Po thrill with the rich = bet of birds writhing with pain, and from his lips burst the sin- O yes! but there were about half a dozen, and —_, 
correctly; it meant, Ann Emily Josephine John-| Living their life of music; to be glad gle word, ‘Mother.’ I said: ‘Do you want me to consequently there was not the shadow of a chanee; sure, ) 
son. She used to write to her brother Sven Sven- = = Py cons to te ei abe storm ; pray with you ?” and to aay life, I thought it best to give up th truant 
son. Sven meant John; Svenson meant Johnson, And find calm thoughts Reneneb the whispering trees ; “The eyes turned upon me with such a mild ow ll friend i — 
or John’s son. How good natured she was.” To see, and hear, and breathe the evidence eagerness, and one hand clutched at mine, and he ae grnat nee. wee dumb = learning th 7 Wi 
. ‘ c Of God’s deep wisdom in the natural world! answered : ‘Yes; pray quick.’ true state of affairs, and, on being shown the swellin 
“Owing to her charming name, I suppose,” re- N. P. Witus. “I said: ‘I want you to pray.’ purse, it is hard to say whether grief or rage was once & 
marked Edward. ne tiie aimee “+O, I can’t, I can’t,’ he broke forth. uppermost in his breast. At all events, he is nov that it 
“For a time,” resumed Miss Ray, “European THE RIDE ON THE RIVER. “JT said: ‘I will teach you a short prayer which oi, ay tg man, and never since that fal a 
scholars had the somewhat pedantic fashion of] ‘Well, Eddy,” said Mrs. Mansfield to her little no pi i a. *., ep repeating — sal oer} outa he om Pe! he ages 2 and he 
a ‘ 4 4 rigs ords a me: ‘Go in- I 
changing their native names into Latin, or Greek. | boy, “shall we walk round by the road to visit your} per?” ‘Can you rest on i > Tt pone strom —Glasgow Journal. from tl 
The celebrated Erasmus in his native tongue was | Aunt Fanny, or shall we cross the river in the ferry} who prayed it in the New Testament. If you will ina lon arctica I will 
called Gheraerd Gheraerds ; he Latinized the first | boat ?” rest there—on God’s mercy in Jesus Christ,—all r, ¢ 
. . . . . z . 
into Desiderius, and Greecized his surname into “O,” replied Eddy, “let us go by the ferry, by | will be safe.’ — ceo pert pinserenatnien p> : 
Erasmus. Melancthon was really called Schwar-|all means. I love to glide down the river such a| PPh ay: og - g se gaat eS ot Tag Ag: ig then ioe — i 
, , 3lackearth. O Fis » . . a ae . t ne Ww roug e brie ve UC Mather. en the visit was ovel; 
na ye - ne . > ( -4 Wisehart agus in | sweet day as this. What do you say, Mary?” prayer once more with inexpressible tenderness | the reverend gentleman showed him by a back wi} When ¢ 
ristory as Sophocardius. The name Francis was} “I say whatever you say, Eddy; though Iam aj and solemnity; then, with gasps, told me his name | out of the house. As they went along a narrow a 
until quite recently written indifferently Francis | little afraid sometimes on the river in the old ferry and home—John Russell, Plainville, Conn., threw | passage, the doctor said to the young man, “Stoop' int = 
or Frances, and applied always to a male. A lady | boat.” | — — a A and drew my face | stoop " nee Hy od understanding the me denis . 
once remarked that in naming her two daughters,| “We : . : » gaid Mrs,| 20", to his. I thought he wanted to whisper|ing of this advice, he took another step, is es 
she gave them both the asada thr a ign Pte -ta be by the vive, then,” anid Mire.) eomeing, in my ear ane turned my ear to his banged oe head violently against a beam of wood rey 
eee . , igno- | } . | mouth. But it was not that. He wanted to kiss} “My lad,” said the clergyman, “you are young, 
rance of the Spanish,—Henrietta being Harriet in| And so in due time they started upon their pleas-| me, and he held my lips, which I freely gave him, | and the world is before you ; learn ‘to stoop as you the hal 
Spanish. Maria is the Spanish for Mary. An old | ant excursion. | close to his own, and in that embrace he breathed | go through it, and you will save yourself many* - 
schoolmate was named Carlos by his ambitious} For a time the boat glided along charmingly. | his last. As his arms relaxed I rose and left him | hard thump.” : ion 
parents; it should have been translated into our | Mary watched the ripples made by the oars while | ly preg ge. Se peg Sees sy anes teeny ity tr Deeheteeae 
Charles. Spanish boys are d Carlos Maria. | E F : : ’ peaceful, calm, colorless face. fully, and at the right time. When a man stanés 
’ o P “ — e named Carlos Maria, | Eddy was taken up with the rich foliage of the aa before you in a passion, fuming and spomning on t 
or Jose Maria, &c. trees, or the general beauties of the landscape = though you know he is both unreasonable 
“They have such long names,” said Edward, | which his mother pointed out to him. . emarog ae f oon - en fond it is folly to stand as straight, and stamp * | taint 
Canes they use up oll the bawe’ names and thea adi | a : i During the summer of 1853 I was an invalid, | hard, and talk as loud as he does. This only sets 
the airle’.” I y , As they glided down the river the attention of| writes a gentleman, and was induced, on the recom-| two madmen face to face. Stoop as you would 
of en) ; the little party was attracted to two anglers who| mendation of my physician, to go to the Hydro-| if a hurricane were passing by. It is no di d 
In many European languages a prefix meaning | were fishing on its bank, one of whom was just| pathic Establishment at Sudbrook-Park, 'near| to stoop before a heavy wind. The reed bends # © hard 
the, of the, or from the, is still retained, but not in pulling out a fish. Richmond, in Surrey. During my sojourn there, [| the wind, while the unyielding oak is torn up by 
ours. A romantic school-girl might fancy that} “Hurra!” cried Eddy, “the man has got him. was one day walking through the romantic grounds the roots. It is just as wise to echo back the That to 
Monsieur Lefevre had a very aristocratic name,| Hold him on, sir; that’s right! Hurra, hurra!” = oo “9 me oe and the proprietor, Dr. | lowing of a bull, as it is to answer in kind to some of 
but Jean Levere is simpl ° 2 5 : ? F tllis, when the doctor drew our attention to a large angry words of one whom passion has made @ . 
ut Jean Levere is simple John Smith, or John the | continued he, waving his hat. sycamore-tree decayed to the core. for the moment. Stoop gracefully, wisely, ® 
s ” ° ° 4 is. ° Py é x ’ *. 
Smith.” While this was going on, the boat unfortunately “That fine tree,” said he, “was killed by a single | amid the pauses of the noisy wind, throw 
“I will remember that, and never think a thing | ran upon a sand bank, upon which there lay but a pa el ‘ amare aaeinl | still, small voice, the “soft words that turn a¥# 
superior merely because I know nothing about it.” | few inches of water. The men pushed vi rorous! mamower te cur lnquines, we Sound ‘Cat aout | went” 
“Keep to the golden mean, Susie, and do not | with their'oars, but it was ELA aoe th ¥| two years previously the tree was as healthy as any| | When you are reproved for a fault which 7 
d ais anita duane t i tas Ai ; ey| in the park, when a wood-worm, about three inches | have committed, then stoop! Do not try to , 
con = ntried, simply because he is a for-| succeeded in getting the clumsy thing off. Mary | long, was observed to be forcing its way under the | excuses, which only make bad worse. If you 
eigner. : became impatient. bark of the trunk. It caught the eye of a naturalist | mildly, “I know I was wrong; forgive me ” yn I ) 
“Auntie will always show both sides the shield!”| “Why,” she exclaimed, pettishly, “it will be half! who was staying at the establishment. He re-| have stolen away all your com lainant’s thun > t wa 
exclaimed Edward. an hour before we get to the bank, and there is a| — ee alone, — _ it pad seen this tried with the hey | 
“In the old English terminati 2 gist “ : gl ’ ping 1 e tree. is was improbable, but it was|fmend came to me once with a face blac 
“abs ngish rmination, ster, many rec shower coming over the hills; we shall be wet with | agreed that the black-headed worm should not be | frowns and anger, ready to break out, because ! 
ognize the masculine inflection of nouns now lost,| rain. © my, did you see that! It was a flash of| disturbed. | had forgotten to fulfil some promised commissio® 
as seamster, a man employed in sewing ; seamstre, | lightning. What shall we do? I wish we were | After a time, it was found that the worm had/|I foresaw the storm, and taking both his hands # nd f 
a needle woman. _If so, spinster was an exception.” | home.” va gy” Aor way a a same oe 9 the} mine, I said gently, “I am wi yee, # I - eA an 
“Why are maiden ladies called spinsters?” asked! j Poo bs | bark. e next summer the leaves of the tree | ardon me this time.” What could my inen 
Edwar 7 mas py a said Mrs. Mansfield, “never meet | dropped off very early, and in the succeeding year; He subdued his anger, and I escaped a stom BB. not! 
. trouble ~way. The shower may not reach us.| it was a dead, rotten thing; and the hole made by! How much more easily and pleasantly we = 
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get through life, if we only knew how and when to 
stoop! i a ee 

But there is a time when it is a sin to stoop. 
When tempted to do what is wrong, or when asked 
to do what is mean,—then, don’t stoop! Stand as 
frm as arock. You may give up your own per- 
sonal rights if you will, you may even give “coat 
and cloak” to an unjust demand ; sometimes this 
js both necessary and right. Stoop then to injus- 
tice, but never to guilt. Never stoop to meanness. 
Never stoop to pick up what is not your own, or 
yield to aid or to join others in doing what is sin- | 
ful. Give up what belongs to yourself, but never 
give up your duty to God. 


40> 
>> 


THE ADVENTUROUS SLEDDER. 


The writer is well assured of the following facts, | 
which were related to him in one of his mountain | 
excursions : 

A neighbor had a smart horse, a smarter dog,! 
and a still smarter boy. I had seen them all, and 
knew them well. 

One day the man was going to the village, and 
his little boy standing by, asked to go too; but his 
father told him it was too cold for him to be out. 
The man got into his cutter, and his swift horse 
was soon out of sight. 
anxious to follow as the boy; and as soon as the 
father had well started, the boy harnessed his dog 
into his hand-sled. But up to now he had only 
used Mike to play near the door, and carry him 
about forty rods to school on his little sled. He 
now took the lines in his hand, jamed on to the 
sled, and sat down with one leg on each side to 
keep the sled right side up, as the boys do when 
they slide. His father, by this time, had got about 
one mile the start of the boy. As soon as he got 
himself well packed on, he bid Mike go; and if 
everadog did go, he went then. The dog had 
two motives for going fast—one to overtake his 
master, and another to mind the little boy. So 

singular a sight brought the neighbors to the 
doors and windows. ‘There had fallen half an inch 
of new snow, that, with the frost that was in the 
air, seemed to be very much alarmed, and tried to 
get out of the way. And a little cloud was seen 
rising over the new passenger, like steam behind 
the cars. ‘ 

When his father had got about three miles, being 
in sight of the village, he heard, or rather the 
horse saw something coming behind. At this the 
father, looking back, saw old Mike and the sled 
» with his little son, now covered with frost until he 
was white like the snow. He took him into the 
store, brushed off the snow and frost, and found 
the boy really frozen only round the veins of his 








» ears. It was such a triumphant come out, that the | 


father had no heart to punish his boy for his diso- 
bedience.— Vermont Chronicle. 





A SCHOOLBOY’S CAP. 


Iwas once waiting in the vestibule of a high 
school ina populous town. On the walls hung 
rows of tidy caps and overcoats, showing that the 
race of careful, kindly mothers is not yet extinct. 
Yet one of the hooks bore no overcoat, only a cap, 
and such acap! Bronzed out of all color, beaten 
out of all shape, it looked fitter for a foot-ball than 
acovering to a brave boy’s head. I have known 
some, (they were weak and cowardly boys, to be 
sure) who would have hidden away and played 
truant rather than be seen in the street and at 
school in such a cap as that. I have no doubt the 
boy who wore that cap had to put down a great 
swelling of the heart, and draw his hand more than 
once across his eyes, before he made up his mind 
that it would do. 

You see he was afraid that everybody who saw 
the cap would form an opinion of the boy under it; 
and he was right; I formed an opinion of the boy 
from the cap, although I never saw his face at all 


I will tell you what I thought of him. He was| 


t, of course, and I don’t think he had a mother. 
he had, she would have gone without a bonnet her- 
‘elf rather than so mortify his sense of decency and 


fitness. He was a brave boy; he dared to do right 


when everybody laughed, and there are brigadiers 
inthe army who have not as much courage as that. 
He was bright and studious, or he never would 


have worked his way to the high school under the 


disadvantages that kept him down. I don’t believe 

s head, among the row of heads in his class, 
looked as inferior as his cap did among theirs in 
the hall. I have no doubt it was a manly head, 
with bright eyes and firm 
brain inside. 


Forty years ago there was a boy in Indiana, a 


“out fellow with the ax, but with a large, awkward 
and no better cap than the one I saw in the 
His entire schooling only amounted to a year, 

a yet that very boy is now the president of the 

uited States, ‘and finds it harder work to put 

down the rebellion than he then did to cut down 
ie trees in Spencer county. The men who are to 
© hard work in high places in the year 1900 are 

boys now ; they have sound, clear heads, but 


‘ome of them don’t know where to lay them or| 


vat to put on them. And yet before many years 

thee of my readers will be very glad to take off 

~ doo to these boys who now have no hats to 
n. 


“WHAT COULD DO IN HEAVEN »?” 


“And t 
defileth, —_ 





re shall in no wise enter into it anything that 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or 
alie; but they which are written in the Lamb’s 
life."—Rry. 21: 27. 

t was about thirty years ago or more, when 
coaches still ran, that an excellent old clergy- 
= who had a keen observation of the world, was 
welling on the top of the coach. It was cold, 
> try weather, and the coachman, as he drove his 
rapidly, poured forth such a volley of oaths 

foul language as to shock all the passengers. 
%¢ old clergyman, who was sitting ¢lose to Sim, 
te win but fixed his piercing blue eyes upon 

m with a look of extreme wonder and astonish. 


Taketh 


k of 








The dog “Mike” |old. His eyes are as black as eyes can well be, 
e cog MIke Was 88) and his sweet little mouth is as grave as a 


lips, and a large, healthy 


ment. At last the coachman became uneasy, and 
turning round to him, said, ““What makes you look 
at me, sir, in that way?” 

The clergyman said, with his eyes fixed upon 
him, “I cannot imagine what you will do in heaven! 
There are no horses, or coaches, or saddles, or bri- 
dles, or public-houses, in heaven. There will be 
no one to swear at, or to whom you can use bad 
language. I cannot think what you will do when 
you get to heaven!” 

Do not the words apply to every one who is not 
prepared in mind and heart to enter heaven ? 





Goop mothers, don’t send mince pies to your 
boys in the army. They spoil before reaching 
them, and make them sick. Send dried apples, 
dried fish, pickles, butter, cheese, and all kinds of 
dried fruit. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





SOME STORIES ABOUT EDDY. 
EDDY AND THE RAISINS. 
Eddy Livingston is a little boy about five years 


judge’s. 
He had been most tenderly cared for, and altheugh 
Ido not doubt he has had some child-troubles, I 
‘do not see how he could have had a sunnier or 
more blessed childhood. One day his mother was 
making some mince pies—just such pies I suppose 
as “little Jack Horner” enjoyed years and years 
ago. His aunt was seeding the raisins. Eddy 
likes raisins very much, and he asked again and 
again, ‘May I have a raisin ?” 

His mother gave him a few, and then she told 
him he could have no more, because they would 
make him sick. The black eyes grew rounder 
and rounder, and the thin lips graver and graver. 
|There was a mighty struggle going on within. 
| Eddy wanted the raisins, and he also wanted to 
| obey his mother. His aunt aided him in his efforts 
by telling him a story about a boy and some raisins, 
in which the hoy denied himself for the sake of do- 
ing right. Eddy sat still for a short time, and then 
he slid out of the chair and ran into the dining- 
room. He ran back and forth several times, as he 
always does when he is particularly happy, and 
said no more about the raisins. I suppose he was 
| glad that right had triumphed—that he had not 
teased his mother—but had yielded to her will. 

There are many little boys who are tempted to 
tease their mothers, but I hope that, like Eddy, 
they will learn to do right, and then they can run 
about with happy hearts, because they are “so 
glad.” Obedierice brings its own reward. Dis- 
obedience brings, sooner or later, its own punish- 
ment. 

EDDY AND THE MINCE-PIES. 


When the mince-pies had been baked, Eddy 
wanted a piece. His mother did not think it well 
for him to eat much, for she feared it would make 
him ill. He thought she had promised him some, 
| and that she did not intend to give him any. His 
j little lips quivered. He endeavored to control 
himself, but finally the tears came, and the plump 
hand covered the black eyes. His mother told him 
he should have a small piece. He picked out the 
raisins and ate them, and then ate all that was on 
his plate. 

When evening came Eddy was languid. He 
asked his mother to take her cup of tea to her 
;room, and drink it there with him. She complied 
| with his request, for she always wishes to make her 
idear child happy, and she knew he needed her 

tender care. She undressed him, and soaked his 
| feet, and put him into bed. 

| “J don’t know whether I am tired or sick,” he 
|said to his mother. But he seon fell asleep. A 
gentle moisture covered his forehead, and his 
riends were comforted, for they thought he would 
| sleep well, and in the morning feel better. His 
mother slept with him. In the morning she told 
him that she did not think it best for him to eat 
any more mince-pie. She feared it was too rich 
for him. At dinner the pies were again brought 
to the table. ; 

“I told you, Eddy, that I did not think it best 
for you to eat any more mince-pie,” his mother 
said to him. 

Eddy made no remark. He did not look un- 
happy, nor did he ask for pie. He considered the 
matter settled, and so he did not cry about it, as 
he did the day before. These lessons of obedience 
are often hard to learn, but the earlier they are 
learned the better, and the easier, too, they are to 
learn. 





EDDY AND HIS TEETOTUMS. 


Eddy wants a pair of goats to draw him on a 
sled and ira little wagon. He is saving his money 
to purchase them, and he is trying, with N ew Eng- 
land energy, to add to his stock of pennies. He 
has asked of his mother a number of button molds, 
and he has whittled bits of wood about as large as 
matches, and put through the holes, and thus trans- 
forms them into teetotums. These he offers for 
|sale at two cents apiece, and he is so anxious to 
| secure the goats that he does not like to lose a sale 
iif any of his mother’s friends propose to buy. One 
|day his aunt, who is visiting his mother, said to 
him, 

“Would you like to send one of those tops to 
your Cousin Edward ?” 

“Yes, I should,” was his reply. “The best spin- 
ning one I will send to him.” ' 

Eddy then examined all his tops, and carried one 
to his aunt. 

“This is the best spinning one,” he said to her. 

“Which is it ?” asked his sister. 

“Tt is the littlest bit of one.” 

The “littlest bit of one” was a precious little 

ift, not because it cost much money, nor because 
it cost much time, but because “it was the best 
spinning one,” and for that reason the most valu- 
able to the child who had made it to sell so that he 








ift in the sight of God than many which are much 
arger in the sight of men. 


EDDY AND THE CUSTARDS, 


Mrs. Spaulding was ill. She was visiting her 
aunt, who was Eddy’s grandmother. Some nice 
boiled custards had been made for dinner. Two of | 
them were left, and they were put upon the cellar 
floor and covered with a napkin, that they might 
be kept sweet and cool for Mrs. Spaulding. One 
door of the cellar opened into the back yard, and 
it almost always stood open, so Eddy could go in 
and out, as he chose. 

The next day the good grandmother went to the 
cellar for the custards. ‘The cups were there, but 
the custards had disappeared. What had become 
of them she could not imagine. She thought the 
cat must have eaten them—either Kickabar, the 
old gray cat, or the younger one, Tortoise-shell- | 
head. She spoke of the custards at the table, and | 
said she supposed one of the cats had gone into | 
— cellar and eaten them. Eddie smiled, and 
said : 

“I did it. Iwas prowling about, and I saw the 
custards, and I fl them up.” 

He had covered the empty cups with the napkin, 
and had not thought of Levees done anything 
wrong. When he found his grandmother was dis- 
appointed, he immediately told of what he had 
done. How much better this was than to have 
Kickabar and Tortoise-shell-head suspected of what 
they had not been guilty of. I hope Eddy will al- 
ways be equally truthful, for it is a fearful thing for 
children not to tell the truth.— Independent. 
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NEW SPRING STYLES. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT 
or 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
FURNISHING GOODS, &c. &e., 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
CAN BE FOUND aT 
OAK HALL, 
32 and 34 NORTH STREET, BOSTON. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO. 
21—6w 





DR. RADWAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, 
CALLED 
RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. 


ONE BOTTLE 


Will cure Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Tetters, Rash, Ring Worms 
Sore Eyes, Sore Legs, Ulcers, Boils and Skin Eruptions. 


TWO TO SIX BOTTLES 


will cure the worst forms of Nodes, Glandular Swellings, White 
Swelling, Syphilis, Sores in the Nose, Mouth, Strumerous dis- 
charges from the Ears, Sore Heads, Obstinate Ulcers, Lumps in 
the Groin, Caries of the Bone, Kickets, and diseases induced by 
the excessive use of Mercury, Calomel, Corrosive Sublimate, 
Quinine, &c. 

Ladies afflicted with Chlorosis, Whites, and all weakening dis- 
charges, may rely upon a speedy cure by the use of RADWAY'S 
RESOLVENT. 

It is the true Catholicon, in cases of Prolapsus Uteri, falling of 
the Womb, Uterine Discharges and Ulcers in the Womb. Some 
remarkable cures have been effected in these cases by RAD- 
WAY'S RENOVATING RESOLVENT. Let the afflicted try it— 
a few doses will improve your health—it acts quick, but a few 
days is required to prove to your satisfaction that it will cure you. 
The doses to be taken are small, twe tea-spoonfuls being a full 
dose. One bottle will go further than half a dozen bottles of the 
most popular Sarsaparillas, &c. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, OR SIX BOTTLES 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS, 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 
OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


t@ SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 21—2w 





FINE CARPETS.—100 pieces of Tapestry Brussels for $1 to 
$1,25 per yard. This invoice of Carpets is believed to be the 
cheapest lot that has been placed in the market this season. As 
it is but little over half the ruling prices for these goods, our cus- 
tomers are reminded that they will last but a few days. 

One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


75 Hanover Street. 
—_—————_>—____— 


fine grades, at much under the ruling prices. For sale by the 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 
One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 


—————— 


manufacturers’ prices, by the 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


75 Hanover Street. 
a 


great sale of the 15th ult. 


much less than the ruling rates, just received by the 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 
One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 


—_—_—__— 


portion of a cargo just received, which we shall sell by the yard 
or quantity at the above price. Purchasers are reminded that the 
prices of these goods have fully doubled, but we are determined 
to keep our customers supplied at the lowest possible prices. 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


20—3w 75 Hanover Street. 





AVOID LONG STORIES, AND COME TO THE POINT. 


HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL CouGH Remepy cures Colds, Couglis, 
Sore Throat, Hoarseness, so common to Speakers and Singers, 
Diptheria, and all Throat and Lung Complaints, which, if neglect- 
ed, end in Consumption. Its great feature is its simplicity. Its 
results depend upon being made the Bedside or Pocket Compan- 
ion, and used without restraint every hour, if necessary. Its 
beautiful stimulant property sustains the system, and permanent 
cures depend on a constant use until all Throat irritations are gone. 

Prices within reach of all. « 

As a Soothing Syrup for Infants it has no equal. 

2" Fac-simile of J, L. Humnewell’s signature over corks of 
genuine only. 

J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all dealers everywhere. 


Dealers of good reference supplied on commission. 19—Ilm 





C. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 





could buy the longed-for goats... It was a greater 


CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE. — Wiltons, Velvets, Brussels, 
Royal Medallions, Persian Three-Ply, Kidderminsters, and other 


OIL CLOTH CARPETS.—The celebrated Enamelled finished, 
in Marquetry, Tapestry, and other beautiful designs, for sale at 


CHINA AND JAPAN STRAW CARPETS, from Haggerty’s 
Some of the best prodactions, and 
many new and beautiful patterns in checks and stripes, at prices 


CANTON STRAW MATTING at 25 cents per square yard, a 


———————— 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRBS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT Is NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required, producing the same vitality and lnxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 

THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS, 8. A. ALLEN’S 

WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautily and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it, The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair from faling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: ‘I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction, Lam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years." 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. Ti, V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes." 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. Dittinguam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 5. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. 8S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘‘The effect of 
Mrs. 8S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair." 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wa. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; “Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to aogh on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” 

THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is: now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results," These preparations are exported largely. in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rsv. B. Bruce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., Il] , writes: 
“T have tried Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They acted likeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I wiil give it wil- 
lingly.” 

REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Es@., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
‘or the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Itair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


§. RANDALL, EsQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : ‘‘Itis the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I conld 

rocare many testimonials, but their fame is already t0o well es- 
tablished to require them." 





ew We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always INsIsT on having these. 


We aspire to have the best, not the lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will lasta year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 374 


cents per bottle. 
MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
AND 


ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF SHOT-MAKING. 


maker. At that time shot-making was but a par- 
tially developed art, and consisted in letting drops 
of melted lead fall into a vessel of water from a 
height of but two or three feet, which caused the 
drops to suddenly cool in a rounded form. But as 
the metal did not thoroughly solidify before it 
reached the water, the sudden contact of it with 
the latter caused a slight indentation on the surface 
of every shot exactly at the point where it first 
touched the liquid. In fact, it destroyed or rather 
prevented perfect sphericity, a slight imperfection 
to all appearance, but quite sufficient to prevent 
the little missiles from travelling in a straight line 
when sent from a gun. 

Mr. Watts was a bit of a sportsman himself, and 
seeing that with the shot, as then made, he could 
not secure a certain aim, he investigated the mat- 
ter, and soon came to the conclusion that that im- 
perfect sphericity was the cause of the shot flying 
wide of the mark. The fault ascertained, the ques- 
tion next was, how to correct it. He racked his 
brain day and night, hoping to discover some 
method of making a perfectly round shot; many 
were the experiments he made, but all in vain, 
and he at last gave up the idea in despair. 

But Mr. Watts had a wife who was not so easily 
beaten, and she had set her wits to work also. 
She was a remarkably quiet, thoughtful woman, 
and took it into her head, that, as there was a cure 
for almost every ill, so there might be a remedy for 
bad shot. She was one of those who didn’t know 
what impossibilities meant. This idea having en- 
tered her mind, there it remained, and we all of us 
know that if a woman sets her heart on accomplish- 
ing anything, accomplish it she will. Day after 
day she watched the process of shot-making, 
as she sat by the water tank, knitting away for 
dear life, but saying never a word, though eyes, 
brain and fingers were not unemployed for a mo- 
ment. So matters went on for many months. Mr. 
Watts became desponding; his business fell off, 
and poverty stared him in the face. Rather than 
make imperfect shot, he cared not to make any, 
and he must have gone to ruin had it not been for 
a dream. 

One night Mr. Watts was suddenly aroused from 
a comfortable slumber by a vigorous shake of the 
shoulder. Rubbing his eyes, and “God blessing” 
himself, he sat bolt upright in bed, and perceived 
with great surprise (for the moon was shining int: 
the chamber) that his usually quiet wife was pacing 
the room, exclaiming, not “Eureka,” but something 
was much to the same effect: “I’ve found out how 
to do it;” and then she added: “Get up directly, 
William, I’ve made your fortune !” 

Mr. Watts was now thoroughly awake, and Mrs. 
Watts related her “vision of the night.” She had 
dreamed (or rather thought in her sleep) that, if the 
drops of molten lead were allowed to fall through 
the air from a considerable height, so as to get 
thoroughly hardened before they reached the water, 
their perfectly spherical forms would not be dam- 
aged by the contact therewith. The next day, Mr. 
and Mrs. Watts, in great secresy, tried the experi- 

ment. Opposite their house was a lofty old church 
tower—that of St. Mary Redcliffe—and this tower 
was selected as the scene of operation. 

The sexton was a neighbor. From him the key 
was borrowed, and by eight o’clock Mr. Watts was 
there with a charcoal brazier, some lead, a bucket 
of water, and the shot card (or mold,) as the im- 
plement was called, through which the melted lead 
was poured or strained to form drops. You may 
be sure they locked themselves in. The staircase 
of the tower was circular, so that a well was formed 
from the top to the bottom—just the thing required. 
At the summit Mr. Watts fixed his “card,” while 
at the bottom Mrs. Watts stood beside the pail of 
water, on the added contents of which, before long, 
so much might depend. 

All was at length ready, and down dropped the 
molten shower of glistening globules of metal. 
Hissing and splattering they fell into the water, 
until all the lead above was used, and then, with 
eager haste, Mrs. Watts plunged her hand into the 
now warm fluid, and drew some of the shot there- 
from. Examining them eagerly, she had the inex- 
— delight of seeing that each and all were 

aultless—perfectly and entirely spherical. The | 

problem was solved—the triumph achieved—and, 
as she said, she made her husband’s fortune. 

Mr. Watts speedily procured a patent, and 























“Watts’ Patent Shot” was patronized by King | 


George the Third and his scapegrace son the Prince 
of Wales. In fact, it speedily superseded all othe 


r Ba Py ° 
sorts, and Mr. Watts in a brief period realized pont te Gan Bite Hugh Lee, be-andesed. fe lestentan- 


| lease of Lieut. Paine, without even parole, prom- 
| ise or condition. This generous act was a worthy 


enormous fortune.—Commercial Bulletin. 


REARING CANARY BIRDS. 
A correspondent of the London Field says : 


My pair of lizard canaries have successfully 
reared every bird they hatched this season, and 
out of fourteen eggs they hatched eleven. 
was my management: I kept them in a common 
breeding-cage, in a small room that faced the 
morning sun—an important matter for young birds 
—and from the time they paired I gave them daily 
a mixture of finely-chopped, hard- 
moist bread, sprinkled with maw-seed, taking spe- 
cial care that this food should never be given ina 
sour state. They had also a plenty of water-cresses, 
old mortar to peck at, and canary, rape and lin- 
seed, both boiled and raw, with groats occasionally. 
They fed their young ones at their own discretion 





with this food. I kept them very clean, as they| about the drawer brought to light a fragment of 


were tame enough to bear a good deal of well- 
meunt disturbance. My bitds were never troubled 


Daffy-down-dilly came up in the cold, 


Although the March breezes blew keen on her face, 
Although the white snow lay on many a place. 


Daffy-down-dilly had heard under ground 


Of the streams, as they burst off their white winter chains, 
Of the whistling spring winds and the pattering rains. 


“Now then,” thought Daffy, dee 
So she pushed her soft leaves through the hard frozen 


gr ’ 
Quite up to the surface, and then she looked round. 
There was snow all about her—grey clouds over-head,— 


Then how do you think Daffy-down-dilly felt, 

When the sun would not shine and the ice would not 
“Cold weather !” thought Daffy, still working away, 
There’s but a half inch of my leaves to be seen, 

And two-thirds of that is more yellow than green! 


“T can’t do much, yet I’ll do what I can; 


The people will think that the spring herself’s dead.” 


| ing man by the collar, swam ashore with him, and 


| Singularly enough, Lieut. Paine, on arriving at 
| Washington, learned that the officer whose life he 


This | 


iled egg and| 


with insects; if they had been, I would have put| 


them into a new cage, and given the old one a| 
| good scalding in boiling water, and then a thorough | 
| scrubbing with soap. I think the chief points to| 
be attended to in the management of breeding ca- | 
naries are these—plent 
—————— | shutters are fatal—variety of food—always fresh 
and good—cleanliness, and avoidance of unneces- 
8 
About seventy years ago there lived in the town | one that is fond enough of birds to wish to breed 
of Boston, Eng., a Mr. Wm. Watts, a plumber and them, ought to be too fond of them to intrust them 
glazier. To this occupation he added that of shot-| to any care but his own. He should clean them, 
feed them, and F 
bred canaries till this year. 


of fresh air and light— 


ary disturbance unless the birds are tame. Any 


repare their food himself. I never 





VARIETY. 





READY FOR DUTY. 


Through the brown mould, 


he sweet rushing sound 


P down in her heart, 
“It’s time I should start!’ 





ound. 


The treés all looked dead. 
melt ? 


“The earth’s hard to-day ! 


It's well I began! 
For unless I can manage to lift up my head, 


So, little by little she brought her leaves out, 
All clustered about ; ; 
And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 
Till Daffy stood robed in her spring green and gold. 


O Daffy-down-dilly ! so brave and so true! 
i wish all were like you! 

So ready for duty in all sorts of weather, 

And holding forth courage and beauty together. 





(> 
A LIBERAL OFFER FOR A WATCH. 


During the French war, a sailor went to a watch- 
maker who resided in Kingston, (Jamaica,) and 
presenting a small French watch to him, demanded 
to know how much the repairing of it would come 
to. The watchmaker, reviewing it, said it would 
cost him more in repairs than the original purchase. 

“T don’t mind that,” said the tar; “I will even 
give double the original cost, for I have a venera- 
tion for the watch.” 

“What might you have given for it?” said the 
watchmaker. 

“Why,” replied the tar, “I gave a fellow a blow 
on the head or it; and if you will repair it, I am 
willing to give you twice as much as I did him.” 

We need not add that the worthy watchmaker, 
though willing to repair the watch, had a strong 
objection to the proposed mode of payment, and 
preferred making it a money transaction. 





EXPEDITIOUS BUT RATHER TRYING. 


A Hibernian, fresh from the green isle, having 
sufficient means to provide himself with a horse 
and cart, (the latter a kind probably he never saw 
before,) went to work on a public road. Being di- 
rected by the overseer to move a lot of stones near 
by and deposit them in a gully on the other side of 
the road, he forthwith loaded his cart, drove up to 
the place, and had nearly finished throwing off his 
load by hand, when the overseer told him that was 
not the way—he must tilt or dump his load at 
once. Paddy replied that he would know better 
next time. After loading again, he drove to the 
chasm, put his shoulder to the wheel, and upset the 
cart, horse and all into the gully. Scratching his 
head, and looking rather doubtful at his horse be- 
low him, he observed: “Faith, it’s expeditious, but 
it must be trying to the baste!” 


—_——_—+o+—___—_ 


A GALLANT DEED AND A CHIVALROUS 
RETURN. 

Lieut. Paine, of the First Maine Cavalry, was 
recently taken prisoner by a body of rebel cavalry. 
In crossing a deep stream, Lieut. Henry, command- 
ing the rebel force, was swept off his horse. As 
none of his men seemed to care about saving him, 
Lieut. Paine leaped off his horse, seized the drown- 


When this came to be known 


counterpart to the noble deed of Lieut. Paine. 


|had saved, had been since taken prisoner by our 
| forces, and was confined in the old Capitol prison. 
| He immediately went to pay him avisit. Such are 
| the vicissitudes of war. 





Qe 
A MOUSE-TRAP. 


A clerk in the Post-Office the other day de- 
| posited four five-pound notes in his drawer, and 
| locked them up one night. In the morning they 
| were gone. Inquiries were instituted, and search 
| made, but without success. An unexpected deduc- 
tion of twenty pounds from a year’s salary was not 
a pleasant alternative. At length a rigid search 


| one of the notes, and a still closer investigation re- 


able nest, in which a small family of mice were “at 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


home.” The fragments of the notes were carefully a SCHOOLS ond Private individuals whe contem. 
a } shing their ilbraries are Kindly invited to giy 

rearranged, and duly honored at the bank.—Zng- | first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the bocks ont 

lish paper. the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. ” 
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THE ORIGIN OF HAND-SHAKING., | 


The Romans had a goddess whose name was | 
Fides, or Fidelity—a goddess of “faith and hon- | 
esty,” to whom Numa was the first to pay divine | 
honors. Her only dress was a white veil, expres- | 
sive of frankness, candor and modesty; and her | 
symbol was two yight hands joined, or sometimes | 
two female figures holding each other by the right 
hands, whence in all agreements among the Greeks 
and Romans it was usual for the parties to take 
each other by the hand, as a token of their inten- 
tion to adhere to the compact; and this custom is 
in more general use even among ourselves, at the 
— day, than would at first thought be real- 
ized. 


4 
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FRANK ANSWER. 


A lady at Pimlico, whose friends had arrived un- 
expectedly, got up an impromptu dinner-party, and 
was compelled to send to the nearest pastrycook’s 
for some large tarts. All went on well until the 
lady, wishing to show off by pretending not to 
know what was at her own table, unluckily pointed 
with an air of dignity to the dish of confection- 
ery, and inquired, “John, what are these tarts?” 
Whereupon John, in the innocence of his heart, 
looking at the tarts in a commercial rather than a 
culinary point of view, briskly replied, “Fourpence 
apiece, ma’am !” 
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WANTED AN OFFICE. 


The private secretary of the Governor of 
isa wag. The other y a young man, decidedly 
inebriated, walked into the executive chamber, and 
asked for the Governor. 

“What do you want with him?” inquired the 
secretary. 

“O, I want an office with a good salary—a sine- 
cure.” 

“Well,” replied the secretary, “I can tell you 
something better for you than a sinecure—you had 
better try a water cure.” 

A new idea seemed to strike the young inebriate, 
and he left. 








PLAYING WITH ROYALTY. 


A story is afloat of the honor paid by Prince 
Alfred’s brother middies to their royal messmate, 
apropos of his election as King of Greece. Hear- 
ing a great row in the young gentleman’s berth, on 
board the Royal George, the Captain, on inquiring 
the cause, found the mess had determined to crown 
the prince. So they had got the ship’s carpenter, 
or armorer, to make a tin crown, with which the 
prince was solemnly invested, a purser’s dip bei 
first stuck on each point of the circlet, and lighted 
—a very fitting coronation for a monarch of Grease. 








A SUICIDE. 


Not long since a little dog, fearing probably that 
his master would not take out a license to protect 
his life for the ensuing year, deliberately walked 
down City Wharf, Newburyport, Mass., went on 
board the schooner Halo, walked out upon the fly- 
ing jib-boom, gave one look at the police officer, 
and committed himself to the deep, seeking death 
by drowning rather than have his brains knocked 
out by a watchman’s billy. We wish that some 
other dogs would follow his example. 





DR. FRANKLIN’S MISTAKE. 


Franklin, when he was Ambassador to France, 
being at a meeting ofa literary society, and not 
well understanding French when declaimed, deter- 
mined to applaud when he saw a lady of his ac- 
quaintance express satisfaction. When they had 
ceased, a little child who understood French, said 
to him, “But grandpapa, you always applauded the 
loudest when they were praising you!” Franklin 
laughed heartily, and explained the matter. 


+9 
AN ARM LOST AND A SAVIOUR FOUND. 


An army delegate gives the following incident of 
his labors: “After talking in one of the field hos- 
itals about Jesus and salvation, one of the brave 
ellows came up and said, pointing to his shoul- 
der—the arm was gone: ‘I lost my arm, but I am 
not sorry. If I had not lost my arm I might have 
lost my soul. I lost an arm but I have found a 
Saviour, and I can say it is better to have Jesus 
and one arm, than to have two arms and be as I 
Rave been before, without a Saviour.’” 


42> 





A WAG went into an eating-house, and, after giv- 
ing his order to the servant, sat down, and was not 
troubled with his presence again for nearly twenty 
minutes, when at last the servant came, and said: 

‘“‘Here’s your things, sir.” 

“You must be mistaken,” replied the wag; “I’m 
not acustomer,am I? If I am not mistaken, I 
have been a waiter here for a very long time.” 

The servant let the plate fall and vanished. 


A Goon story is told of President Lincoln. A 
personal friend said to him : 
“Mr. President, do you really expect to end this 
war during your administration ?” 
_ The President (in reply,) “Can’t say, can’t say, 
sir.” 
The querist—“But, Mr. Lincoln, what do you 
mean to do ?” : 
The President—‘Peg away, sir; peg away. 
Keep pegging away.” 


pocket. She fell while walking in the street; the 
matches ignited and set her clothes on fire; start- 
ing to run she thereby fanned the flames, and was 
so badly burned that she soon after died in the hos- 





| sulted in the “po of the whole of the notes, 
carefully divided into bits, and forming a comfort- 
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A WOMAN came to her death in Philadelphia, 
the other day, by having a box of matches in her 


Theplan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade discount 
abbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending a 
thetr own Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to ra 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the 
returning any books they choose to reject after an €xaminatioy 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbary 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries oy th 
principle in all parts of New England. » 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuizy, 
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59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAmmy 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeipt of the 
price. 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar, 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 7 
lent and popular book. 
WITH THE DOCIRINES. By Nehemiah Adan; 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. : 
RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development o; 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. Db. lim) 
cloth, 85 cents. : 
THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer’s Journey and Futur 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO'S POPULAK CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER. 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8vo, gly 7) 
Cloth, $3,00. : 
MALCOM’S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yu 
com, D. D. 1lémo, cloth, 60 cents. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,p 
D._ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. i 
MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence, Bya 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, limo 
cloth, 40 cents. 7 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,y 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary 
Rurmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K. Willian; 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. : 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Truths p. 
lustrated. By Rey. A. Morton Brown, I6mo, cloth, 60 cents, 
A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, 
and the Market-place. By W.K. ‘Tweedie, LD. D. lémo, clo, 
63 cents. 
SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel, 
A Book for the Young. 1l6mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Loniy 
Payson Hopkins, 1l6mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hom 

Entertainment and Instruction. By S. Prout Newcombe. With 
numerous Illustrations. lémo,cloth,75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pag 
of Peace. By Kev Harvey Newcomb. 16mo, cloth, 42 cents, 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Min, 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
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Office COMPIELE....crceseccrccccccccccccccccccccce Gil 

Printing Office No. 2...........- Twenty-two Dollars, 

Press,8 by 12 inches...... $12.00 | Marble Slab. 

One font of type........... 3,00 | Can ot Ink 

One font of fancy type... 2.00] Chase.........cccceeee 

Composing Stick.......... 1,50 | Furniture 

Ink Roller.........+.+- e+ .! | om 
Office completeé........++0+ Cgdcesoserce weoeee eccceee $2.0 





No. 2 Press with No. 1 office, without No. 1 Press............$l/ 
No, 1 Press, partly wood, old style...........005 eovccccceces wondd 


LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES ARE THE BEM 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses et 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finds 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourself« 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in ay 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and typo 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do comm 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Cire 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

PRICE OF PRESSES ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12 ; No. 3, $18; No. 4,8 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFicEs, including Press: No. 1, $12; No.) 
$22; No. 3, $32; No.4, $42. 


LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


5l—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTOS. 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combist 
with ether substances of still greater alterative power as to aftr 
an effective antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cit 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who sutfier from Sut 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their at 
must prove of immense service to this large class of our af 
fellow-citizens. How pletely this pound will do it ti 
been proven by experiment on many of the worst cases 0 
found in the following complaints :— 
SCROFULA AND ScROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERvPTioNs 49 
Ervrtive Diseases, ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, TUMORS, Sil! 
RHEUM, SCALD HEAD, SYPHILIS AND SyYPHILITIC A¥FECTION 
MERCURIAL DISEASE, DRropsy. NEURALGIA OR Tic DoLoxilh 
DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, ERYSIPELAS, Kost @ 
St. ANTHONY'S FirRE, and indeed the whole class of complails 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 
This eompound will be found a great promoter of health, wie 
taken in the spring, to expel the foul humors which fester it the 
blood at that season of the year. By the timely expulsion of tha 
many ranking disorders are siapes in the bud. Multitudesc?. 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the syste 
strive to rid itself of corrupti if not assisted to do this throw 
tke natural channels of the body by an alterative medicitt 
Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you find its impuritt 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions or sores; 
it when you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you when. aaa 
where no particular disorder is felt, people enjoy better health, ts 
live longer, for cleansing the blood. Keep the blood healthy, ye 
all is well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there @? 
no lasting health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, 
the great hinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 
During late — the public has been misled by large wate 
retending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for ont wi 
ar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for they 
only contain little, if any Sarsaparilla, but often no curative Pe 
erties whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment 
ollowed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparills i 
the market, until the name itself is justly despised, and ‘Bs 
become synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call | 
compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to ‘supply such a aa 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests oe 


it is & 



































it. And we think we have ground for believing it bas 
which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the disease 
tended to cure. 

Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one package, $5. 


PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER & CO., Lowe, Mass. 


ta Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and st BS 
by all Druggists. 
ee 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER: 
BEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No 5 
anism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


ade 
$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not ™ 
one month of the commencement of the subscription yeat 
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Bounp Voivmes, Pricz $1,25. 
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